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Art. XXVI_ Health Reports. 

1. First Annual Report of the Board of Health of the State of New 
Hampshire for the year ending April 30, 1882. Concord, 1882, 
pp. 318. 

2. Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Health of the State of Rhode 
Island for 1882. Providence, 1883. Pamphlet, pp. 327. 

3. First Report of the State Board of Health of Arkansas from April, 
1881, to Dec. 1882. Little Rock, 1883. Pamphlet, pp. 181. 

1. The New Hampshire Report, being the first after the establishment 
of the Board of Health, deals chiefly with the mode of organization and of 
preliminary work, although here, as elsewhere in so many parts of the 
United States, has been found an unwelcome opportunity for practical 
eflort in battling against the spread of smallpox. A suitable bulk is 
given to the volume by essays furnished by various members of the board 
and others, which, without contributing any important additions to the 
science of hygiene, are valuable to the inhabitants of the State, not only 
as applying general sanitary rules to special local conditions, but also as 
aiding in the dissemination of knowledge respecting those great principles 
which regulate systematic care of the health. 

From the secretary’s report we find that the board is composed of three 
physicians, one civil engineer, the governor, and the attorney-general, 
these last two being ex officio members. As usual, the secretary is paid a 
salary, but the other gentlemen receive no compensation, although their 
actual expenses whilst on duty are allowed. The total sum appropriated 
to the board is limited to $3000 annually. 

Efforts to obstruct the development of local or general smallpox epi¬ 
demics, especially by the liberal employment of vaccination, appear to have 
met with highly gratifying success, several instances being recorded in 
which the outbreak was restricted to the single individual first attacked. 
In one case, imported from New York, the young man was supposed to be 
suffering from chicken-pox, and isolation, etc. being therefore neglected, 
he contrived to infect, directly and indirectly, thirty-eight persons, giving 
rise to thirteen cases of smallpox, of whom eight died, and twenty-five cases 
of varioloid, all of which recovered. The secretary also urges, ably and 
forcibly, the importance of providing against typhoid fever from contami¬ 
nated water-supply, and suggests some valuable cautions in regard to diph¬ 
theria, the sanitation of seaside resorts, the use of impure ice, and other 
kindred topics. 

After an essay on Vaccination, by Professor C. A. Lindsley, M.D., of 
Yale College, which is borrowed from the Report of the Connecticut State 
Board of Health for last year, appears a useful article upon Ventilation, by 
Dr. G. P. Conn, of Concord, President of the Board, in which is justly 
argued the superior importance of plentifully supplying fresh air to dwell¬ 
ings in the colder latitudes. Several of the wood-cuts with which this 
paper is illustrated appear to have been loaned (doubtless not unwillingly) 
by the manufacturer of a ventilating grate, which is highly praised. Next 
follows a paper upon Suburban School-Houses, by Warren R. Briggs, 
architect, of Bridgeport, Conn., which is illustrated by eleven plans, point¬ 
ing out some of the best methods of avoiding those defects of sanitary con¬ 
struction which are unfortunately too common in such edifices, and tend, 
even in the schoolmaster’s paradise of New England, sadly to counterbal- 
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ance the benefits of popular education, by sowing the seeds of physical 
weakness and degeneracy among the youth of America. 

Water Pollution, Public and Private, is the title of an excellent paper 
from the scholarly pen of Dr. A. H. Crosby, of Concord, and although a 
little imperfect, it is complete enough to save a vast amount of human suf¬ 
fering and death if its practical suggestions were heeded by those to whom 
it is addressed. 

The Registration report, showing the number of births, marriages, and 
deaths in the different counties, and an appendix containing the more im¬ 
portant law-s of the State bearing upon sanitation, conclude the volume, 
which, as the first attempt of a newly-organized board of health, is highly 
creditable, and gives promise of a good degree of future usefulness. 

2. The diligent secretary of the Rhode Island State Board of Health 
appears to have taken a lion’s share of the work in preparing the report, 
more than three-fourths of the volume being made up of his contributions. 

From this document it appears that no great emergency requiring spe¬ 
cial meetings of the board has arisen during the year, and the only im¬ 
portant communications received by it were, one in regard to smallpox at 
Newport, and another respecting the unsanitary condition of the State 
House at Providence. Much regret was felt over the failure of Congress 
to supply means to the National Board of Health to pursue its great inves¬ 
tigation into the nature of the malarial poison, which the State Board had 
already prepared the way for, and proposed to aid, as an inquiry likely to 
benefit very largely the inhabitants of the United States. On account of 
the parsimonious allowance to the board (only three hundred dollars an¬ 
nually is appropriated by the Rhode Island Legislature), no original inves¬ 
tigations could be undertaken, but sundry popular articles upon sanitary 
subjects were published by the secretary as aids towards forming correct 
public opinion upon these important matters. 

According to the registration report, there were, during the year 1881, in 
a population of 276,531, 6761 births (more than ever before recorded), 
2750 marriages, and 5016 deaths; the death-rate of the last five years is 
given at the low figure of 17.2 per 100Q. From the summary of the death 
register we find that more than one-quarter of all the deaths which occur 
in Rhode Island are caused by diseases of the lungs and respiratory pas¬ 
sages. Consumption is the most fatal malady, and pneumonia stands next, 
being followed by cardiac disorders and old age, to which 247 deaths are 
attributed. Scarlatina, which stood second on the list in 1880, had, in 
1881, dropped to the twelfth place. 

A praiseworthy effort to obtain statistics in regard to the prevalence 
and severity of the more common acute diseases, has not, we regret to ob¬ 
serve, met with all the success it merited, only about thirty towns furnish¬ 
ing the desired accounts. Full annual reports from the numerous medical 
correspondents of the board in various parts of the State are given, but in 
the absence of any complete tabulated statement of the results afford in¬ 
formation of local value only. 

The paper by Edwin E. Calder, on the Composition and Properties of 
milk, is an exhaustive compilation of the main facts in regard to this im¬ 
portant article of food, but it is chiefly valuable to an experienced sanita¬ 
rian as narrating the author’s own experience as milk analyst of the city of 
Providence. After a five years’ term of service, in which the lactometer 
was applied to the testing of thousands of samples, he declares that, taken 
in connection with the taste, smell, colour, and general appearance of the 
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fluid, this instrument cannot fail to be of great service in examining the 
milk from any dairy, or the supply of any large city, also that in no in¬ 
stance have its readings caused any injustice to the milk-dealer. A sup¬ 
plementary chemical analysis is often necessary to determine the percentage 
composition in essential constituents and for the detection of foreign sub¬ 
stances. This analysis, however, rarely requires to be complete, the de¬ 
termination of the total solids, fats, solids not fat, and the amount and 
nature of the ash, being generally sufficient. One shrewd provision of the 
State law, which we would like to see enforced in our own city against 
these Herods of the nineteenth century, is that any milkman convicted of 
selling impure milk shall have his name and place of business “ published 
in two newspapers printed in the town, or county, where the offence has 
been committed.” 

The other essay, on Parks and Open Spaces in Cities , by T. C. Clark, 
M.D., of Providence, is a brief, but earnest plea in favour of these popular 
breathing-places, which do so much to reduce the sick and death-rate among 
the children of the poor. 

3. Tliq Arkansas State Board of Health Report covers a period of 
nearly two years from its establishment in April, 1881, to December, 
1882, and records the struggles of a beneficent organization to be of use 
to a people who seem to be scarcely educated up to the degree of appre¬ 
ciating the infinite hygienic advantages which it would secure if properly 
sustained by the community. Some idea may be gained of the difficulties 
which are encountered by sanitary authorities among ignorant and pre¬ 
judiced persons from the statement that the Local Board of Health of 
Little Rock— 

“During the early part of the year 1881, was doing good work in cleansing 
the city. But the visits of the Sanitary Inspectors to the premises of the Mayor 
and several of the Aldermen were regarded as infringements of their personal 
rights; and the indignation of the town Council was manifested in the repeal of 
the health ordinances sanctioning such invasions, and in abolishing the Board of 
Health. As a consequence, filth everywhere accumulated in disease-spreading 
abundance. Ordinary diseases assumed aggravated forms, and did not respond 
to treatment; sickness was general, and the mortality was nearly, if not quite, 
double that of any period of like duration in the city’s history.” 

As is apt to be the case in new civilizations, the most effectual work of 
the State Board of Health was accomplished in the presence of contagious 
diseases, particularly of smallpox, when the popular dread of a threatened 
epidemic swayed public opinion strongly in favour of the sanitary officials. 
Several examples of the beneficial effects of prompt isolation and vaccina¬ 
tion in preventing the spreading of variola are reported, as, for instance, 
the cases at Little Rock, seventeen of which were recorded, four in vacci¬ 
nated patients with one death, and thirteen among unvaccinated persons 
with nine deaths, a mortality of over two-thirds. In one of these series 
of instances, the infection was believed to have been introduced by some 
discarded underclothing, picked up and washed by the first person attacked, 
who was a servant in the hotel where it broke out. On another occasion, 
smallpox broke out among the passengers in a box-car upon the Memphis 
and Little Rock Railroad. As neither of the towns between which it was 
discovered would consent to receive the cases, the main track was cut, the 
box-car containing the five cases side-tracked, and a physician, medicines, 
t and supplies being furnished by the railroad company, the patients were 
cared for in this unusual way, along with two cases which afterwards 
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appeared in one of the neighbouring towns, without further extension of 
the malady. 

With every disposition to make liberal allowances for imperfections in 
the work of a newly formed Board of Health, the operations of which have 
been carried on in spite of such discouraging obstacles as those already 
alluded to, we must deprecate the careless proof-reading in future Re¬ 
ports which would represent the presiding officer as promulgating such 
astounding declarations as the following, on p. 49, “ Hygiene or public 
health is that condition of body, supported by physical causes, such as air, 
water, and food.” Nearly half of the volume is taken up with a reprint 
of Dr. Gihon’s very able and important report on the prevention of vene¬ 
real diseases made to the American Public Health Association, at its New 
Orleans meeting; with the Meteorological Report prepared by W. U. 
Simons, of the U. S., a signal corps stationed at Little Rock ; and with the 
mortuary report of Little Rock, showing a death-rate of nearly 40 per 
1000 in a population of a little over thirteen thousand as given by the U. S. 
census of 1880 ; although in fairness we should mention that local authori¬ 
ties consider this figure too low, and place the number of inhabitants at 
about 18,000, which would reduce the rate of death to 29 per thousand 
annually. J. G. R. 


Art. XXVII_ Excision of the Knee-Joint , with Report of Twenty- 

Eight Cases. Illustrated by thirteen Photo-Lithographs and Wood 

Engravings. By George Edgeworth Fenwick, M.D., C.M., etc. 

8vo. pp. 68. Montreal: Dawson Bros., 1883. 

In his preface the author states that, at the request of friends, he has 
“ thrown together a few observations on the subject of excision of the 
knee-joint, principally with the object of placing on record the statistics of 
the Montreal General Hospital in reference to that operation.” He further 
states that he has brought prominently forward a method of section of the 
bones, to which he attributes much of his success. This method was 
given to the profession in the pages of the Canada Medical Journal some 
sixteen years ago ; but it has not attracted the attention which it merits. 
Justified by his own success, he again urges its adoption. It has the pecu¬ 
liarity of including a removal of the opposite bone surfaces in a curvilinear 
manner ; so that, when the shafts are brought into apposition, the newly 
made convexity of one—the femur—shall fit into a corresponding con¬ 
cavity of the other—the tibia. 

This practical suggestion, which the author deems the most important 
of those he makes, is accompanied, however, by others, occurring inci¬ 
dentally, which add materially to the value of his brochure. Among 
these may be set down the emphasizing of the need for personal supervi¬ 
sion of the after-treatment by the surgeon himself. As the author remarks, 
“ A little trouble and attention in this respect will amply repay the sur¬ 
geon.” This truth is not limited to operations on the knee-joint. 

The book opens with an argument, which is scarcely needed nowadays, 
in favour of the operation of excision per se. But the author does not 
lay down clearly the cases to which he believes the operation to be spe¬ 
cially applicable, though he undertakes to do so; and one is compelled to 



